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trates the happy adaptation of an accident in securing a highly artistic effect. 
The piece is a glass vase of moss-agate-like or opalescent substance, beneath the 
surface of which are scattered brown and white dendritic mottlings which, in 

one place, have taken the form of the outstretched 
wings and a portion of the body of a dragon fly. 
M. Galle has seized upon this suggestion for a 
motive to perfect in the glass and on the surface 
a most realistic design of a large dragon fly. The 
gauze-like effect of the wings has been increased 
by engraving on the surface, immediately above 
the mottling in the glass, the delicate outlines and 
veinings of the wings, while to complete the 
design he has added on the surface the long 
jointed body of the insect which is made more 
realistic by silvery and opalescent effects. For 
eyes he has added two topaz-tinted globes. The 
vase itself is an excellent representation of water 
and air, the lower part having a pale blue and 
iridescent coloring, while the upper portion gives 
the impression of atmosphere in which the dragon 
fly is poised, while the brown and white mottlings 
are suggestive of clouds. 

This beautiful example of carved work in 
glass will become more valuable as the years go 
by, on account of the death of M. Galle, which 
took place during the past year. 

Large Japanese pottery vase, relief and open- 
work decoration representing foliage. This re- 
ceived a gold medal at the St. Louis Fair. 
Vase, pottery, covered with rose-pink flow glazes. From the Ruskin Pot- 
tery, England. 

Examples of blown glass. Venetian style. From the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, England. 

Figure of ape, ten inches in height. Beaten out of a thin sheet of iron by 
hand. This piece was accompanied by a similar example only partially finished. 
This was presented by the Japan Exhibit Company to the Museum, to show the 
repousse process, by which the figure was produced. 

All of the above mentioned objects were purchased on account of the 
Temple fund, with the exception of the large cloisonne vase, which was bought 
on account of the Offertory fund, from the Museum contribution boxes. 




CARVED GLASS VASE 
By Emile Galle", Nancy, France 



OTHER ACCESSIONS 

Porcelain plate with polychrome decoration imitating cloisonne enamel, 
modern Russian ; two vases, rouge flambe glaze, made by Doulton & Co., Eng- 
land; a series of Siamese, African and Egyptian musical instruments; all pur- 
chased on account of the Temple trust. 
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Musical instruments given by Mrs. William D. Frishmuth ; Colonial relics 
added to her Colonial collection. 

Two small porcelain vases with mat and crystalline glazes. Made and given 
by the Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, New York. 

Four examples of art pottery with modeled figure decoration and mat glazes. 
Made by the Van Briggle Pottery Company, of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Presented by Mr. John T. Morris. 

A valuable collection, consisting of one hundred and thirty examples of gold 
and silver laces, fringes and gimps of French and Italian workmanship, of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, principally of the period of Louis XVI . 
This collection, the gift of Mr. Samuel B. Dean, of Boston, will be described 
and illustrated in the next number of the Bulletin. 

• • .• 

From Mrs. John Harrison, a majolica tazza of the eighteenth century, 
Talavera, Spain ; also a fine example of antique engraved glass, German. From 
Mr. John Harrison, a stanniferous faience plate with painted and gilded decora- 
tions, French. 



EDITORIAL 

BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 

This Museum is the first in this country to undertake to furnish opinions to 
inquirers relative to objects of art. Since the establishment of a Bureau of Iden- 
tification here, many owners of such objects have either applied in person or for- 
warded their specimens to the Museum for examination. The greater number 
of inquiries have related to pieces of pottery and porcelain, although much infor- 
mation has been furnished in other departments of art. 

A large number of dark blue Stafifordshire plates with American views have 
been submitted by collectors, many of which have been found to be modern 
reproductions. It is well known that a gang of counterfeiters has been for some 
time flooding the country with these worthless imitations at high prices. The 
majority of these counterfeits come from a southern city and some of them are 
such close imitations of the old pieces that only experts can distinguish the false 
from the genuine. So abundant have these fraudulent pieces become that the 
majority of collectors have lost interest in their specialty, having become sus- 
picious of everything which is being offered. It would seem that the counter- 



